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Evaluation of the Boston -Harvard 
EPDA Sumnier Institute In Administration 

The Boston-Harvard Summer Institute for the Department of Staff 
Development grew out of discussions held in January, 1972, betx^een 
Marlon Fahey, Associate Superintendent and C. Brooklyn Dorr, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate School of Education. Generally 
interested in some form of organizationa 1 . tr::ining for individuals ct 
the staff level, Miss.Fahey and Professor Derr tentatively agreed upon - 

a suininer program which would "introduce an alternative to current • . " 

. ■ ■ ■ • ' ' . . . l' . ■ * 

methods of staff supervision*'. For such an alternative to be imple- 
mented, Derr proposed that membersof the Department of Staff Develop- 
ment: be trained in effeccive inr6^rner.«;nn;^ i cnmniiini nari ; JJ*^^ • " 
setting technology to enhance teacher motivation , procedures for 

setting meaningful and measureable objectives, and the use of evalua- 

2 

tion process to change behavior and improve performance, 
. The Staff Development Department has traditionally been viewed 
as responsible frr the evaluation of non-tenured teachers in the 
system. More recently, however, the role of the department has been . 
chan^^ing from evaluation to consultation on teacher effectiveness 
(e.g. running workshops, making helpful suggestions, providing extra 
information and resources.) Moreover, the Board of Associate Super- 

1., letter, from Derr to Fahey on February 9, 1972 
2. Ibid. . 
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intendents now uses members of the department for many special ad hoc 
assignments relating to the schools (e.g. to work on and help design 
the open classroom concept, to lend assistance tc^^ an, Area Superintend 
'dent for a given problem, to' make early morning calls for supplying 
substitute teachers to schools, ) The Harvard group believed, at the 
outset, that^ improving . the behaviors and effectiveness of this cru- 
cial department would be a strategic intervention in the school 
system, Evaluators (it was reasoned), control the rewards and punishmentf? 
for the organization, and. internal consultants ^ if effective, cati . 
really alter teacher performance in the classroom.- - 

It was proposed that, in order to plan a training design in 
response to the. specific needs of the Department of Staff Development, 
? reprreentr^t ivc ccrr.':nittcc qf ctaff membcrc be appointed to VDrl: ::ith 
a team from Harvard. The. Joint Committee met first on April 4, 1972,-' :. 
and held four subsequent meetings during which they reacted to propo- 
sals presented' by the Harvard group and- planned collaboratively all^ , . 
aspects of the two week workshop . Boston was represented initially 
by the Director of Elementary Education, the Director of Secondary 
Education, the Director of Staff Development, and' the Boston staff 
member v/ho acted as a liaison between Boston and Harvard. 

During four subsequent meetings the planning committee reacted 
to and modified-. suggestions and plans presented to them. During 
this same period the Harvard team, composed of Professor Derr and 
four advanced graduate students in educational administration, met 




weekly to design the program, listen to tapes of meetings with tae 

Joint Committee and experiencis aspects of the proposed training. 

The Joint Committee first of all tried to define for the Harvard 

team their perceptions of needs in the department. These differed, 

often significantly, from previous information and, as a result, the. 

nature. of the training was modified. Instead of an emphasis on a 

management "by-objectives approach to teacher evaluation, it was decided 

that the training program should emphasize personal introspection to 

be more effective helpers, building human relations skills and setting 

departmental goals and objectives. In the vernacular, there was a 

need for the department to "get itself together" before extending 
3 

outward. 

\ * The JoiCic. CuiuiuiLLtrtj (JC) ciyt>umt;u leapuus iuiliLy for Lab 1 .tbuitig 
the dates and hours of the training, for communicating with members of 
the Staff Development Department and for determining, how the general 
agreement between Miss Fahey and Professor Derr could be implemented 
in such a way that the needs of the department could be most effecti- 
vely served. The Joint Committee was also involved in all future 

JjJdL|scussions of the training program between Professor Derr and -Miss 
Fahey. . 

Derr and his colleagues were also experimenting with developing 
a collaborative model for working with the system. They made initial 
assumptions, that this group was representative of the department 



3. see Append i:: I, "The Training Design" 

■ ■ o • ■ 
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(which assumptions later proved tote unfounded and one of the major - 

problems for the actual training , ) They then tried to react openly 

^ ^ . ■ / 

and responsive ly to the interaction. The training design that evolved / 

• • / 

not only represented a joint effort in determining the substance of / 

/ 

■ ■ ■ / 
the workshop, but also created a collaborative process which members of/ 

the Joint Committee thought to be important. Hopefully, there would be 

more ownership of the goals of the training, a more valid program thaj: 

/ 

addressed the real needs of the department, and there would be behavior 
modeled with the JC that would carry over into the workshop and make it 
maximally effective and flexible. , / ' 

The two week institute, held from June 5-16 in the Gutman Library 
of the HGSE emerged as a combination ox lecture, leadiug, case/study . 
and analysis, simulations, games, discussions, data collection and 
feedback, problem solving and action planning. -Participants; were 
also offered four g3;aduate credits for ^'completing the sequence which 
included the workshop Itself, attendance at follow-up sessions, and 
the completion of a paper critically analyzing the training, the 
program, and the result^' in terms of their own performance. 

The major themes o^f the workshop were communication skills,, 
establishing performance objectives, the helping relationship, 
effective work in groups, and problem-solving and action-planning. 
The training itself, as developed through work /with the Joint ; . 
Cotnraittee, as introduced through at initial contracting sessions, 
and as renegotiated through later contracting sessions, was intended 
to model q,ua lit i63 of the helping relatioaship. Data collected about 
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individuals' motaivation and the organizational climate of the Depart- 
ment, of Staff Development was intended both to provide the group with 
information about itself and to serve as a means by which the impact 
of the training could be measured. 

The initial contracting session on the first day of the' workshop ' 
was designed to allow for modifications in the proposed training. 
Some dissatisfaction v;as expressed regarding the degree to which 
Boston members of the Joint Committee were either representative of 
the twenty members of the Staff Deyelopment Department or capable 

of developing a training program which could respond to evervone's 
4 

needs. The group agreed to proceed with the training as described^ 
but in later contracting sessions continued' to express some dissatis- 

Committee had planned. After much hard work and some modifications, 
however, the whole group did come to *'own" the training design. 

The first week of the training focused on .the skills necessary 
for an alternative method of staff supervision. Four communication ' 
skills (paraphrasing, describing feelings, dercri.bing behavior, and 
checking perceptions) were introduced and practiced. Forces| deter- 
mining motivation were examined and experienced through the I'busi- 
ness game/* and a discussion of the Juan Velasco case. The group 
examined the nature of the helping, relationship through a block 
piling exercise, through lecture and discussion, and through analysis ' 



4- see Appendix II, "The Contract" and "Events Supporting The 
Contract. 
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f of the .Karen Merconi Case. Finally, procedures for establishing ini- 
tial contact with individuals to be assisted (entry). and the process 
' by V7hich that type of assistance is specified (ccntrncting) were 
introduced and practiced. As a way of practicing and' testing newly 
developed, skills and attitudes, small groups viewed films of differ 
teaching styles and then evaluated the teaching acco-vH.r.p, to. the 
critera learned in the workshops. : - . 

A second major emphasis of the workshop was the application of 
a problem-solving/action planning stt':^^^^ e tn^ the problems arid 
' difficulties of the Department of Staff Development, itself. In 
■scnall groups established according to interest, the trainees used the 
structaTeT'co sec uepJtLiueLit-wLue goalo, to identify thcce forces " • 
restraining and facilitating theigoal, and to plan for the implementa- 
tion of those goals. In the process, the group used .skills such as 
brainstorming, force-field analysis, and a consensual decision making 
process. Task groups dealt with. decision making, communication, the 
development of a resource center, evaluation^ and* the role of the 
. Assistant. Director. For all but one of' these groups a report was 
published describing a specific goal statement, restraining forces, 
facilitating forces and action plans to rieduce the. effect of restrain- 
ing forces. ' ; ' 

A final. contracting session established. the need for a more 
representative Joint Committee and the election process by which two 
new members would be added from Boston, In addition plans, were made 

5* See Appendix III, '^Organizational Goal-Setting and Problem-Solving 
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,for folio:-' up meetings throughout the following fail and winter. The 
expanded Joint Committee with two newly elected members met in early " 
October to plan a workshop for the Department and to raise any new 
issues or problems which had emerged since the workshop. 

A group of survey's and questionnaires were administered to help ' 
the group examine itself and to measure, changes as a result of the 
V7orkshop experience. Based on achievement motivation psychology , a 
"VJork Analysis Questionnaire and Profile" asked workshop members to 
describe their own jobs and the degree to. which they are responding to 
motivations in each of the categories established in the motivation 
analysis. Once again assuming that the demands of the job require a 
moderately high mix of affiliation, power and achievement, no discre- 
pancy ..was found between the needs of the jobs and tlit; wcty. iudividua I3 
perceived it. Because there is, in fact, a good mix of required 
motives needed to perform effectively;^ persons in the depart- 
ment should also posses's^'Wdh a mix of moti-^^^e needs and styles. 

A "Motivational Style Questionnaire'V was given to the group before 
they attended the training. Through it information regarding the way 
staff development personnel behave as leaders. was developed. Again 
based on achievement motivation psychology, three categories of ^moti- 
vation are described: power, affiliation and achievement. Ideally the 
assistant directors should be serving as consultants,, facilitators, and' 



6. ^ see David C. Mc Clelland, The Achieving; Society (1961) and 

Alfred S, Alschulor et-al., Teaching : Achievement Motivatio n (1970) 

7. See Appendi:-: IV, "Work Analysis Profile" ■ 
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evaluators; and such a mix should probably require a motivational style 
which draws upon all three categories. The *Mominant^' style was found 
to be "authoritarian*' (power) with a frequency of 8/5 (out of 10.0). 
Second order styles were also found in each of the other categories: 
"coach*' OA) J an achievement motivator, and "democrat'^ (7.54), an 
affiliative motivator. It was felt that though the mix of the three 
styles was appropriate, _ the . affiliative . and the achievements motivations 
should equal the power in frequency of use. 

The information from both questionnaires was then made . available 
to participants, categories were explained, and the need for- more or 
less of the motivational styles and work opportunities was discussed. 

In addition, each workshop participant received back a graph 
illustrating his own motive profile (i.e. his power, achievement and 
affiliation needs) and was asked to consider the possibility that ■ 
either (1) those needs were not congruent with the demands of the 
job, in which case he should change or leave, or (2) the needs were not 
properly mixed for_ maximum effectiveness in the role. The limitations 
of the diagnostic instruments were discussed , and people were asked to 
use the instrument, as well as their own knowldege of themselves to 
consider the need for change and possible directions. 

A second a ire.^ of inquiry examined . the organizational climate of 
the Department of Staff Development. Members were questioned to reveal 
attitudes toward the relative degrees of imposed conformity, the degree 



8« see Appendi?c V. letter describing the Exercise in -Imagination and 
the total group "Exercise In Imagination Profile" representing 
cumulative responses for Staff Development. 



of vhich management gives them real responsibility, the 'quality control 
or standards of management, whether employees are rewarded for performance, 

organizational clarity, and team spirit. Table I below records the 
responses on pre--tests (pre-workshop) and post-tests (post-workshop) 
in the six categories. 

Table 1 

Change In Perceptions of the Actual 
Climate: Pre-Workshop v. Post-Workshop Scores 

Rcspon- . Team 
conformity sibility Standard s Rewa rd s Clarity spirit 

Pre- 14.7- 12.7 15.5 lo.l 13.2 19.5 ■ 

Post- 15.5 12..5- 14.1 13.6 10.4 18.0 



The following profile graph (Figure 2) is more illustrative of the 
differences; 

It is interesting to note that there is no statistical difference 
-between pre- and post-test scores. In fact, the trend is for the or- 
ganizational climate to become more negative (i.e. the climate scores 
decrease) following the workshop. Does this me^n that the training 
failed? There are several possible explanations f or thls'^hegative 
movement. First, the workshop was designed to improve individuals 
behaviors and skills, not necessarily to improve the organization which 
affects these behaviors and skills. It may have become clear to par- 
ticipants at the end of the workshop that practicing their new skills 
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and behaviors would be Impossible without organizational support. Second, 
the post -jest 'scores may be seen as a more accurate description of the 
organization since the training was also designed to increase openness, 

honesty and .trust between the Assistant Directors and the Harvard team. 

" ■ . i 

Thus the pre-test scores could^jrepresent the attempt of the participants 
to convince outsiders that the organization is rea lly- better that it is. 
This interpretation is supported by other data which suggest that people 
began the workshop suspicious of the training team and ended feeling as 
if the relationship were a collaborative one, 

A third explanation for the decline in scores is that the rpost- 
test was administered immediately. 'before a concluding meeting between 
the workshop group, the department director and the Associate Superin- 
tendent for Staff Development, The participants were going to present 
theii' sub-group recommendations for departmenta 1 improvement and were 
obviously nervous and upset about rumors of a possible confrontation 
between themselves and the people in authority. These feelings could 
have biased the data. Finally, it could be that as a result .of the 
insight gained at the training vjorkshopHinembers saw that major changes " 
in organization would have to take placie before they could be effective; 
they were more pessimistic and. cautious about descriptions of the climate 
than they were in. the pre-test. 

Table II below reveals vhat individuals perceive as the actual 
climate C- osu-test results^ contrasted with what they feel the climate 
should be (post-test results) contrasted with what they feel the 
climate should be (post-test, results)-. The group perceive that their 
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jobs viere weakest on the following dimensions: clarity (things are not 
well organized , rather, they are disorderly, confused and chaotic) res- 
ponsibil?lty (individuals are delegates work rather than given the 
opportunity to initiate) - and rewards (people are not being recognised 
and rewarded for doing good work. On the following dimensions the job 
was seen as strongest; interpersonal relationships (people are warm 
and friendly; loyalty and trust prevail) and standards (management 
puts a strong emphasis on doing a good job. 



Table II 

Comparison of Normative v. Actual Organizational 

Climate 



Conformity sibility Standards Rewards Clarity spirit 
Actual 15.5 12.5 ; . 14.1 13.6 10,4 18.0 . 

Should be 11.5 15.1 14.5 21.4 16.2 19.1 

The following graph. Figure 3, illustrates the points. 

It should be obvious that members of the department 
desire an organizational climate quite different from the one they 
actually perceive. They want much less conformity, more responsibility 
and much more rewards and organizational clarity. Furthermore, in 
validating the data with the participants through feedback • it was 
learned that these perceptions extend beyond the Staff Development 
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Department to also include how they feel about the organizational 
climate in the whole school systemj 

At the conclusion of the workshop, the Harvard team was evaluated 
by Boston participants in terms of how well the contract, established 
at the start of the training, was fulfilled. In general, the majority 
felt that the contract had been fulfilled 12 without reservation, 5 
w.ith slight reservations, 2 with real reservations, 2 "slightly failed", 
0 definitely failed. 

In terms of what was most meaningful to them, people liked the 
following aspects of the workshop ; organizational goal-setting and 
problem-solving . (8) ; communications, skills (8), working in groups ' 

generally (9) personal profiles and motivation feedback (7), entry _ 

procedures (4), T-iinaging motivation (3), block building- and the helping 
relationship f3), establishment of a frame of reference for department 
identity (2),. getting away from the office for learning (2). 

Participants felt that the following skills were most . successfully 
taught: communication skills (6), goa l-^setting and problem-solving (8), 
working in smaLi groups (5)?. helping relationship (9), Harvard teams.^ 
modeling behaviors or practicing what they "preached" (4), everything 
(9). In the following areas the need for some improvement was indicated 
being more flexible (1), moving at a les6 rapid pace and stress digest " 
of skills (8), using fewer fames (2). Several* individuals felt that •. 
communication skills (1) and block building (1) were poorly taught. 

Participants offered the following general reactions to the 
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program: participaats could have been better informed at the start 
regarding the expectations of those planning the workshop (6); there 
should be a clearer connection between training and on-the-job activi- 
ties, particularly with respect to the' games; the pace of the activltle 
was too rapid (2); there was too little variety in the beginning of the 
training, -but that greater variety was introduced as the workshop 
progressed (2); large group presentations were sometimes hard to. hear 
and charts were hard to read (1); more mini-lectures should have been 
given (1); a bibliography should have been available at the stard (1); 
there should have been more summaries of major points (1); there should 
have more case studies (1); regular attendance should have been requi- 
red -of everyone and principals should have been excluded (1); pressure* 

www « — ^•'o -"-^ -^ww ^T. w s-Mjrw * . . 

Participants in the workshop were asked to evaluate changes in 
their own attitudes as a result of the , training. Ten now felt a need 
for improvement in the dimensions examined during the workshop. Six . 
felt that they-^had a. better understand ing of themselves and saw v/ays 
to improve. And two felt that they had learned new skills. With res- 
pect to changes in cthersj three participants felt that everyone wss^ 
more aware of himself; one .felt that the payoff would occur lator., 
and one felt that he knew other people better, but did not see any 
major changes in behavior. ' 

Changes in the way the Staff Development Department as perceived 
by its members were as follows: greater unity as a result of the 
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workshop (7); better conrniunicatlon as another result (6); the beginnings 
of greater honesty (6); conflicts were expose^;^ (3); the workshop opened 
a "pandora's box and could lead to trouble. 

The Harvard staff believe that although the Summer Institute was 
a success', there is still some question as to whether significant 
change will really occur. The major problems are organizational and 
political: waiting to see how the nra Superintendent views their 
functions, uncertainty as to ichether and hov; other persons above them 
see the eventual changes in role, uncertainty as to how secure their 
jobs really are, and pessimism about the possibilities for really changing 
the organizational clinvate from the bottom up, Unf ortunatelj', Harvard 
agreed to work at the level of changing individual behaviors and 
building new skills, and the team has not really been invited to tack-le 
some of the other more pressing problems. For these reasons, it could 
be argued that though the training reached the individuals intended, 
it may have failed to make a substantive difference in the' operations 
of the Boston School System. 



APPEiTOIX I 



Training Design: 
Boston-Harvard Summer Institute 
The Staff Development Department 
And Selected Principals 



June 5-16 



C. Brooklyn Derr, Director 
Ed Dreby 
Ellie McGowan 
Mark Munger 
Bill Zayas 



Monday 
9:00 



Contracting, Research, Communication 
introductions and coffee 



9:30 . initial contracting 



a) goals of training (see Appendix) 

b) logistics 

c) policy ion part-time participants (Vic Atkins, Marion, 
Gloria) ' ' ^ 

d) background on meeting with Joint Committee out of which 
emerged the design 

e) the nature of our collaborative procerus 

f) research rationale 



10:00 data collection 
12:00 lunch 



12:30 lecturettG on communications and introduction, experience 
and debriefing of four communication skills: .paraphrasing., 
description of feelii.gs, behavior descriptions, checking 
. ; perceptions 



2:15. reading material on communication 



Tuesday 



Understanding Motivation 



9:10 lecturette on the three social motives and read 
"Three Patterns of Behavior" 



9:30 achievement-oriented experience with gcal-setting; 
the business game 



12:30 lunch 



1:00 . Juan Velasco case : 

a) read the case 

b) introduce the concepts of task and process for 
small group team-building 

c) discuss case' in small groups while using above 
concepts plus communication skills 

2:00 Large Group Case Discussion . 



HW ■ read '^Action and Thought" pp. 1-3; do "Practice 
Scoring for Imagery," pp. 4-6. 



V/ednesday 



The Helping Relationship 



9:10 Block Piling simulation on helping behavior 

a) 3 pairs of players (wait outside) v/hile others 
act as observers to describe behaviors 

b) work on contracting 

.10:45 lecturette and discussion on the nature of the 
helping relationship 

11:30 lunch 

12:00 Karen Merconi Case 

a) small group discussipn 

b) large group discussion of indWidudl job fit 

1:30 data feedback of work analysis questionnaire 
(discussion of job requirements) 

2:00 Contracting 
2:30 Party 



Thursday 



Data Feedback on Self 



9 . 10 scoring your school-oriented TAT and lecturette on the 

motivational scoring system as a tool for individual change 

10:00 Feedback individual motive profiles and discuss 

10:30 Break 

10:45 small support group discussions about motive profiles 

a) practice communication skills 

b) describe v/hat results mean to you 

c) describe your feelings 

11 :30 lunch 

12 : 15 . .tinker toy bridge . experience for team development 
4:00 write your personal-professional goals ' 



Friday 



Entry Procedures and Contracting 



9:10 Lecturette on Entry 



9:30 •• a) small groups write a typical entry scenario 
and this is then passed on to another group 

. b) other, groups use the. principles of entry to 
discuss how they will meet this person and 
what they will do in* the ten minute period 
(choose one member to do it) 

c) role plays 

V d) debriefing . 



11:45 lunch 



12:50 staff fishbowl on design dilem.mas/ (model behavior, 
be open about where we are, give 'information, state 
dilemmas) 



1:00 small group reactions to fishbowl and about next v/eek 
1 :45 contracting 



Monday 



Media Day 



A. Several films on different teaching styles are 

shown 



B. After each film the community breaks into small 

groups and ranks (evaluates) the teaching style 
according to the criteria learned in the work- 
shop (e.g., effective communications, entry, 
helping relationships, etc.) 



Tuesday-Friday 



Goal-Setting, Problem-Solvi 
Action-Planning Sequence 
(see Appendix) 



APPENDIX II 



CONTRACT 



Major Emphases 

1) Cominun teat ton ; Four communication skills will be learned the ' 
first day and used throughout-the Institute, 

2) Establishing Perforn^ance Obiectlvea : A major theme of. the 
Institute- concerns goal orientation. Participants learn more 
about goal theory, their own goal 'orientations, goals that 

they wish to accomplish next year, and department -wide objectives- 

3) The Helping Relat ioashi n ; Ho^-^ to be more helpful when interacting 
with others, establishing better contracts and expectations when 
Interacting, and Introspecting for increased understanding of self 
as a resource person these are ail euiphasiaed Liuriiig the Tiist 
week. 

4) Working; More Effectively In Groups ; Being a better group member and 
having more effective group relationship are subjects for 
Investigation. 



5) Problcm'Solvinj:; and Actioh"Plannins> ; The Institute will not only 
help each individual to discover new skills for effectiveness. 
In addition, the whole department will use certain methods to 
arrive at better solutions for reaching its departmental objectives. 



Events supporting the Contract 



1. To learn skills for coiEinunicating more effectively 

* the four ccmznunication skills (Monday, Tuesday, Monday II) 

2. Setting goals and learning goal-setting behavior 

* The business game (Tuesday) 

* Juan Velasco case (Tuesday) 

* Scoring for dominant -themes (Wednesday, Thursday). 

* Setting personal-professional goals (Thursday, Friday) 

* Setting department -wide goals (Tuesday,- Wednesday IT) 



3. The. helping relationship 

* Block piling experience (I^ednesday) 

* Tinker toy bridge game (Wednesday) 

* Entry procedures (Friday) 

A, Learntns flbout self 

* Readings /on motivation (Tuesday, Wednesday) 

* Motive profile (Thursday) 

* Karen Mercani case (Tliursday) 

* Motivated style (Thursday) 

* Work analysis and job ''fit" (Thursday) 



5. Group processes 

* Task and process roles (Tuesday) 

* Reinforcement of communication skills 

* Working in small groups 

6. Action-planning and problem-solving 

* The force field analysis (Wednesday II) 

* Action-planning sequence (Thursday and Friday II) ~ 



Organizational Goal -Sotting and 
Problem-Sol vino 

Brooklyn Oerr 
Sprinn, 1972 

The follov/inq process is intended as a quide for heloing 
educators inprove their organizational performance. It speci't'ies 
systematic steps that vnll help set qoals and soIvg problems. It 
takes approximately three riavs (21 hours) to complete the whole 
sequence. 

An organizational aoal is defined as an ideal state that is 
agreed to by the menbers of the organization. The key idea about 
a qoal is that it is soneolacG where vou ar^ not but vhere vou ^-'ould 
liko to ^-e . In order to serve as a motivating force, a goal mst 
be clearly stated and accepted by all concerned. 

An organizational oroblem is defined as any discrepancy be- 
tv;een the organizational goal and the current state of affairs. 
Therefore, members of the organization must be avrare of the goal 
not being reached if they are to be clear about the nature of the 
problem. 

Phase I; The Targets (Goals) 

45 min* A, Steo 1: identifying goals 

VJorking in small groups and usinq the "brainstorming" techniquet 
identify as many relevant goals as you can for your organization. 



Write the goal statements mere everyone can see them, e.g,' on 
a sheet of nev;sprint and. then posted~"on the v/all . Elicit as many , 
statements as people seem vnlling to give* 

Brainstorming . 

The individuals in the group should think up cs many ideas 
as it can (brainstorm) on the specific charge that has been made. 

r 

Brainstorminn is a time to suspend critical judgemert. While 
everyone tries to put forth good ideas, the emphas'''s is on making 
others feel free enough to risk an idea openly and quickly v/ithout 
risking personal rejection or negative evaluation. 

In brainstorminq, 

Hpbody says, "no" 
Nobody says, "it will never v»ork" 
nobody says, "that's a poor idea" 
. ..... nobody, says, "that has already been mentioned" 

45 min. B. Step 2: making choices about goals ' 

(1) Now try to choose the five goal statements that you think 
are most important. Some statements will cancel themselves out 
because they overlap v-'ith others, or it may be possible to rev/rite 
the sentence to include several ideas. Some statements will ob- 
viously not be as important as others. However, it could be 
difficult to make the final choice. If it is, use the followinq 
method for making decisions by consansus. 



3. 

. Consensus • * 

Group, consensus represents a decis.ion-naking method in which 
all participants contribute resources and all share in the final 
decision. f!o decision becomes final v/hich is not understood by 
nearly all nembers;.for this reas'^^, consensus is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to obtain. It requires a fairly advanced skill 
in tv/o-v;ay corrimuni cation, coping] v/ith conflict, and usino individual 
resources. 

For us, consensus does not mean a unanimous vote; nor does it 
mean that everyone agrees, . It means that (a) everyone can paraphrase 
the issue to show that he understands it, (b) everyone has a chance 
to describe his feelinqs about the issue, and (c) those who^'continue 
to disagree or nave doubts, indicate publicly that they are v/illing 
to give the decision an experimental try for a prescribed period of 
time* Consensus is a condition in which every member is willing to go 
• along v/ithout sabotaging the decision. This does not mean that the 
decision represents everyone's first choice^ It means that a sufficient 
number of people are in favor of getting the decision carried out 
while others understand what is happening and v/ill not obstruct it. 

An essential technique for obtaining a consensus is the survey^ 
The t\;n use of this technique involves the followinq: First, some- 
one presents the issue clearly. Then, one or two others attempt to 
clarify it by restating it. Then everyone in turn states his reactions 
to the proDosal. ( this is takinq a survey ) 



ERIC 



4. 



Each person should be as brief as possible v/hile still beinq 
clear» but he need not restrict himseilf to yes or no. He might say 
that he is uncertain, that he is confused and wants to hear niore, 
that, he Is experiencing some pain, or he can simply say that he does 
not vnsh to talk about it, A group using the survey should not 
allov/ an individual to remain completely silent. If someone does not 
v/ant to speak, he must at least say explicitly he v/ants to say 
nothing. This assures the group of brinqinq up to date its know- 
ledge of every member's point of view on the question and of doing 
so through explicit statements, not presumptions. 

15 min. 

\&./ VI uci uric: i i vc v^uu i :> La lcimcij . L'^y )j( t ui I L y • i MC i I u 

Statement should be the most important and the fifth one least 
important. 

15 min, 

(3) Do not get bogged down writing careful behavioral objectives 
at this point. 'Yet, each goal statement should be clear, specific 
and achievable. 

C. Step 3: sharing across groups 
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15 min 

(1) Write your five prioritized goal statements on newsprint 
and post them on the wall as directed, 

(2) There will be a ''milling" activity (perhaps durinn break 
or lunch) at v/hich time mGrnbers of the various grour?s vnll read 
and discuss the goals of the other groups* It is efspecially 
portant to look for the three or four goals that se'3pi to be im- 
portant to everyone. 

b,- deciding community (organizatlon-v/ide) goals' 
1 hr. 

(1) Two groups should merge and, with their five goals each (a 
total of ten statements) posted in front of them, should decide on 
the five statements that are most important to the members of both 
groups. In some instances, tv/o or more statements could be amal- 
gamated, 

(This process can be very difficult because each qroun has 
already developed its own identity and tends to demonstrate "owner- 
ship" of its own qoals* We mzt begin to think as a larger unit so 
that v/e eventually develop organization-wide goals that all persons 
vfill adopt. Thus, try to collaborate instead of to compete. 

flake this decision by consensus. 



15 fnin. 

(2) Nov/ priorftize the five goals you have chosen so that you 
end up with one sheet v/ith the five statements V/ritten and ordered 
according to their importance. 

(3) Mow go to a place, as directed j» to participate in a liiass 
meeting viherein the orqanization-v/ide goals v/iil be chosen, 

15 min. 

Ca)~ "'-~The first step is to post the written statements for all to 
see. Try to amalgamate or consolidate as mny statements as 
possible, 

30 min. 

(b) > There is no attempt here to "drop" a statement from the 
list. Rather, the task is to prioritize the statements from 
(1) most important to (2) least important. Give persons an od- 
portunity to speak on behalf of a certain statement or of a 
particular order, if they so desire. 

15 min. 

(c) Ask the persons present to vote for three statements. The 
number of votes should be recorded to the side of each statement. 
The statement with the most votes should then be recognized as most 
preferred, etc., and it is possible to identify the top choices. 



1. 



Phase II: The Situation (Goal Discrepancy) 



45 min. 



A. 



•Stage I: group identification 



A, number of grouos {according to the number of con- 

sultants available) should be formed according to a corresponding 
number of goals. If there will be four grouDS, for example, then 
these groups v/ou Id work on the four most important goals taken 
from the prioritized list. 

flembers of the various groups v/ould be chosen according to 
who v/ants to v/ork on v/hich goal. Therefore, persons in a particular 
group should all be keenly ir.tercstcd in helping to attain that 
particular goal . " 

Once in your group, decide on v/ho will attend to matters of 
task and process v/hile you v/ork. Take care of other matters of 
contracting. 

1 1/2 hrs. 

B- Step 2: Force Field Analysis 



I — 



facilitating forces \ restraining forces 





ideal state 



. ' Think of the goal your group is. working towards as being at 
the far right hand side of the horizontal line above/ Its position 
is the ideal state . The vertical line represents the current state 
of affairs . The distance betv/een the present state and the ideal 
state i s the range of . the probi em , 

There are numerous forces at y^ork, sojne of which keep you. 
from reaching your goal and some of which are helping you to reach 
your objective. That is, there are forces that restrain change and 
forces that facilitate it. 

These forces are of varying orders of importance. -Soine re- 
straining forces, for example, are major blocks while others are 
not so important for keeping you from reaching your goal. Thus, the 
forces c^n be wi^ighted or ordered (i.e. assioned priority) acccrding 
to vjhich ones are most significant. 

'.Use this diagram and complete a force fie.ld analysis in order 
to identify the current state of affairs . 

By brainstorming, make a list on nev;sprint of the facilitating ' 
forces and another list of. the restraining forces. Your lists should 
include psychological , Interpersonal , institutional and even societal 
factors. If a force seems to be a complex of multiple seoarate ob- 
stacles, each individual element should be listed separately. 

Avoid arguing over the forces at this time. Critical judgement 
is important later in the process but not right now. 



C. step 3: Checking on the Group's Effectiveness 



"You've been working on a task. Like an automobile, a group 



neeas ria i n tenance . 


V^hile working on a task, a groun needs 


to StOD 


occasionally to be 


exolicit about its interpersonal processes. The 


IllclllUcrj bilUulU Tl 1 i 


out the three scales below by circling 


one number... . 


in each 






What I say is 




What I say 


prized and 




is being 


valued here 6 


5 4 3 2 1 


ignored here 


Our group 




pur group 


. f ^ . 4 U 1 1 1 




is avoiding 


into traps - 6 


5 4 5 2 1 


traps 


I have 




I have 


participated 




participated 


often 6 


5 4 3 2 1 


very little 


When discussing answers on the three scales with the qroun 


5 try to 


be helpful. 






helpful 





You v/ill tend to be helpful v/hen you are specific (e-g./ "I felt valued 
by you, John, because often you asked me to say .more when I spoke," or 
"An example of when I thought v/e fell into a trap was* . ori, "I felt 
put dov/n when you. . ' 



■ . not hsipful 

You will, tend to be unhalpful if you arc qenc?ra1 and evaluative (e.n., 
"You're the kind of person who puts people down," or "This group isn't 
working well," or "Thir, group is the greatest I've ever been in.") 

Phase III: Path (Action Planning) 

1 hr. . 

A. Step 1 : ordering the rsstraininn forces 

Research shows that to reach a goal it is niore important to - 
remove the restraininc; forces than to increase the facilitating forces 
Therefore, it -is necessary to order the important restraining forces 
according to v/tiich ones are (1) most, sol vable given the present re- 
sources (4) least solvable. Only four forces should eventually be 
identified and prioritized. 

Make this decision by consensus. ^ 
Avoid the pitfall of arguing about unsolvable items or about 
opinions which cannot be supported with data. If you lack important 
infonnation, try to collect some data from colleagues outside the 
group or from others who have the information. 

2 hrs.. 

B. Step 2: generating multiple solutions 

This stage is a time to be creative and to have fun. Take 
each restraining force in turn, and think up v/ays to extinquish its 
power. Brainstorm your ideas. Be silly! Bo v/ild! Pool your v/ild- 
ness! Proceed to the next force and give it the works. 



n. 



C. step 3: designing plans for action 

Once the group has generated possible solutions, it should 
again use critical judgement to build concrete prooosals for action. 
The follov/ing points may be helpful: 

1 hr. (a) Choose the brainstormed ideas that seem best for 
attacking your restraining forces. 

1 hr. (b) Decide v/hat groups or persons should expedite them. 

1 hr. (c) Put the ideas and actions into a time sequence. 

1 hrt (d) Estimate specific dates for actions to occur. 



1 1/2 

hrs. (e) Make plans for beginning the action sequence. 



1 hr. (f) Now take tinie again to discuss hov; the group is v/orking. 

Do you feel a part of the action? Uhy or v/hy not? What 
are the feelings of various members in the group''^ What 
could be done to improve the process? 



30 (g) 
min. 



Try to imagine anything that could go wrong vnth your 
action plans and design contingency plans. 



12. 

X (h) Prepare a presentation of your various action plans 
to the whole group. You should not take more than 
15 minutes. Be as soecific as possible. 

3 hrs. Phase IV: Reporting 

Report group action plans to the v/hole community. These plans 
discuss hov^ to solve problems for arriving at various goal states. 
Discuss the possibility of establishing these groups as task forces. 
After they receive feedback from the wtiole group about their action 
plans, they could then follov/ through on some of the ideas. The various 
plans should be compiled by each qroup and made part of an Institute 
report which makes recommendations for the future. 



May 23, 1972 



Dear Staff Development participant 



in the Boston-Harva^-d Institute: 



One of. the parts of our training is to help you g^^in insight about 
your own dominant motives and how they impinge on your effectiveness in 
the helping relationship. To do this, we use an Instrinient developed 
by Dr. David McClelland of liarvard and validated in 56 countries over a 
fifteen year period. 

We are asking you to take thirty minutes to comr»l3te the instrument 
according to the instructions on the cover,. Then rocu 'n It to us by 
Monday, May 31 . The results, when scored by professionals at McBer and 
Co. of Cambridge, will be returned to each participant along with his 
motive profile on the third day of the Institute. This will provide a 
basis for our discussion. 

Please trust us enough to sign your name on the cover of the 
instrument, I ask you this for two reasons. First, we need to know who 
did and did not return the completed questionnaire so that we can get one 
from everyone. Second, we must be able to return your own instrument to 
you so that you can learn from it during the \^^prkshop. 

We do no.t plan to use the motive profile to evaluate anyone. We are 
Interested in the total group profile and how it varies over time, and we 
are also interested in trying to use the data to help you better understand 
yourself. Thus, you as an individual are not being researched or evaluated 
This is all part of the training and nobody will be allowed to see your 
information if you do not volontarily show it to them. 

We look forward to seeing you soon. 



Sincerely, 




C, Brooklyn Derr 
Assistant Professor 
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